AS  A  WRITER

" pity " and " love " would recur even more frequently if
M. Clemericeau's fine sense of fitness did not prevail What
do they really want Claude to do ? The best they can offer
her appears to be a life of retired and gentle philanthropy,
inspired by a dim sense of human brotherhood, which might,
under very favourable circumstances, deepen into a sort of
Socialist mood.

But " mere emotional Socialism cuts no ice." This has often
been said, and means that a vague fraternal purpose and a
perception of the deep injustice of our present social system,
even when sharpened with the most destructive satire, will
never change this world for the better, unless they lead up
to some theory of construction that is based on economic facts.
Pity and brotherhood may move individuals to acts of benevo-
lence, but they cannot alone recast the fabric of society, -or even
bring about fundamental collective reforms. Besides, when
young people are asked to give up certain definite things, such
as money, pleasure and power, they must see something more
than mere renouncement ahead. They must be shown the
fiery vision of an immortal city whose foundations they may
hope to build. Clernenceau's own knowledge of human nature
works against his two heroes, and he says :

" Deschars was the child of his time. He had gone about the
;world as a disinterested beholder, and he returned from voyag-
ing without any keen desire for noble action. . . . Perhaps, if
he had been living and working for some great human object,
Deschars would have carried Claude away by the very authority
of his purpose, without a word. . . ."

And Madame de Fourchamps observes :

" It is very lucky for the poor that there are rich people to
give them bread."

To which Claude replies :

" My father's factory provides these workmen with a liveli-
hood ; where would they be without him ? "

.Then, instead of a few plain words on labour-value, Puymau-
fray can only reply:
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